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CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES  IN  THE  ORIENT 
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Christian  Leaders  are  Trained  in  the 
Eight  Union  Christian  Colleges  for  Women: 

ISABELLA  THOBURN  COLLEGE 

LUCKNOW,  NORTH  INDIA 

VELLORE  CHRISTIAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

VELLORE,  SOUTH  INDIA 

THE  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

MADRAS,  SOUTH  INDIA 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE 

VEPERY,  MADRAS,  SOUTH  INDIA 

TOKYO  WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 

CHEELOO  (SHANTUNG  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY) 

CHINA 

YENCHING  UNIVERSITY  china 

GINLING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  china 


Church  Women  of  America ,  through  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  offering ,  rnake  substantial  contributions  to  these 
colleges,  thus  sharing  in  a  better  f  uture  for  the  East  and 

for  the  world. 


NOV  1  3  1951 


THE  WORLD  DAY  OF  PRAYER  is  today  a  great  unifying  force  among  Church 
women  of  this  country  and  Christian  women  everywhere.  Its  observance  is  a  regular 
and  familiar  part  of  the  scheduled  activities  of  the  women’s  organizations  in  the  churches, 
—so  familiar,  perhaps,  that  some  persons  may  not  know  how  it  came  to  be. 

In  1887  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  president  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  called  upon  all  Presbyterian  women  in  the  United  States 
to  gather  in  their  own  communities  on  a  specified  date  to  pray  for  home  missions.  A  few 
years  later,  under  the  leadership  of  two  Baptist  women,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery,  a  day  was  designated  for  united  prayer  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  These  two  days  of  prayer  were  observed  separately  until  1919,  when  they  united, 
to  be  joined  the  following  year  by  the  women  of  Canada.  Thus  was  created  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer,  celebrated  every  year  on  the  first  Friday  in  Lent  in  thirteen  thousand  com¬ 
munities  in  the  United  States  and  in  countless  other  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  more  than 
a  hundred  countries  throughout  the  world.  A  special  service  for  use  in  these  celebrations 
is  prepared  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  General  Department  of  United  Church  Women 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  The  common  use  of  this 
service  creates  a  fellowship  in  prayer  and  brings  into  intelligent  focus  the  concerns  and 
needs  of  the  Christian  Community  around  the  world. 

A  large  part  of  the  offering  taken  at  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  services  in  the  United 
States  is  allocated  to  a  group  of  colleges  known  as  the  Union  Christian  Colleges  for  Women 
in  the  Orient,  and  is  distributed  to  them  through  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
National  Council. 

While  there  are  now  other  Christian  Colleges  for  Women  in  the  Orient,  the  particular 
group  of  seven— three  in  China,  one  in  Japan,  three  in  India  (and  later  an  eighth  which 
was  an  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  India)— was  chosen,  in  1920,  as  the  objective  of 
a  three  million  dollar  campaign  which  would  make  possible  much  needed  college  build¬ 
ings,  better  equipment,  and  extension  of  services.  These  fine  young  interdenominational 
colleges,  through  their  trained  and  dedicated  graduates,  had  potentialities  for  exerting 
untold  influence  on  the  future  of  their  respective  countries.  It  was  a  worthy  and  dramatic 
cause  and  it  caught  the  imagination  of  the  women  of  this  country,  in  churches,  colleges 
and  clubs.  Through  their  efforts  and  a  generous  grant  of  one  million  dollars  from  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund,  the  three  million  dollar  goal  was  reached.  As  a 
result  beautiful  new  buildings— chapels,  residence  halls,  laboratories,  administrative  and 
classroom  buildings— were  erected  on  all  campuses. 

Mission  Boards  of  Great  Britain  and  of  North  America  make  substantial  grants,  but 
beyond  these  gifts  there  is  need  for  much  more  “contribution  income”  in  order  that  the 
important  destiny  of  these  Christian  colleges  in  the  Orient  may  be  fulfilled. 

The  church  women  of  America,  through  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  can  help  assure  that 
fulfillment. 


Isabella  Thoburn  College 


LUCKNOW,  NORTH  INDIA 

ISABELLA  THOBURN  COLLEGE  in  Lucknow,  North  India,  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  college  for  women  in  the  East.  It  was  started  in  1870  by  the  Methodist 
missionary  whose  name  it  bears.  With  but  half  a  dozen  students  its  first  year,  by 
1887  it  had  become  a  full-fledged  college,  and  is  today  one  of  the  outstanding 
universities  of  North  India.  It  is  affiliated  with  Lucknow  University. 

The  beautiful  campus,  known  as  Chand  Bagh,  “The  Moon  Garden,”  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  mud-walled  room  in  the  bazaar  which  housed  the  college  in  its  infancy. 
It  stands  as  a  telling  monument  to  the  faith  that  founded  it,  to  India’s  need  for  such 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  for  women,  and  to  graduates  and  friends  whose 
loyal  and  generous  support  made  it  possible.  The  buildings  are  beautifully  designed 
not  only  to  meet  the  academic  requirements  of  a  college  of  high  standard,  but  to 
provide  also  for  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  students,  and  to  create  a 
gracious  atmosphere  in  which  Christian  fellowship  may  be  developed  and  spiritual 
ideals  stimulated.  The  most  recent  addition  to  the  campus,  a  spacious  auditorium, 
was  dedicated  in  December,  1950.  This  splendid  building  will  become  the  focus  of 
college  life,  and  from  its  great  hall  will  emanate  much  that  gives  substance  to  the 
college  motto  “we  receive  to  give.” 

Isabella  Thoburn  College  was  a  pioneer  among  Christian  colleges  for  women  in 
the  East  in  naming  Indian  women  as  presidents.  The  present  head  is  Miss  Sarah 
Chakko  who  succeeded  Mrs.  Chandrama  Premnath  Dass  on  her  retirement  in  1946. 
Miss  Chakko  is  well  known  in  America  and  elsewhere  around  the  world,  having 
served  for  two  years  as  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  immediately 
after  its  organization  in  1948.  She  has  now  returned  to  her  post  at  the  college  and 
heads  an  able  staff  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Indian-born. 

The  curriculum  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  India  and  to  the  role  which  educated 
Christian  women  may  play  in  the  developing  life  of  their  country.  Never  have 
needs  been  greater;  never  have  opportunities  been  more  challenging. 

Health  and  living  standards  must  be  raised;  therefore  the  college  trains  students 
in  euthenics  with  emphasis  on  hygiene,  home  economics  and  practical  cooking;  and 
also  on  nutrition  and  laboratory  experimentation  in  foods. 


Th  e  spacious 
new  auditorium. 


Education  has  been  given  new  impetus  and  importance  by  the  government,  and 
more  college-trained  women  are  needed  as  teachers  in  government  and  private 
schools  throughout  India.  The  liberal  arts  course  and  the  fine  training  in  the  sciences 
at  Isabella  Thoburn  are  helping  to  prepare  these  teachers.  The  enrollment  stands 
at  317  today. 

High  principles,  unbiased  judgment  and  fine  integrity  are  needed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  professions,  in  the  organizational  and  business  life  of  India  as  indeed 
they  are  needed  in  every  country  which  desires  good  things  for  its  people.  Isabella 
Thoburn  makes  a  significant  contribution  in  this  respect  because  of  the  emphasis  it 
gives  in  all  phases  of  life  on  the  campus  to  Christian,  moral,  and  human  values. 

Students  enter  upon  a  rich  and  rewarding  college  life  when  they  come  to  Isabella 
Thoburn  College.  Part  of  this  richness  they  bring  with  them  for  they  come  from 
twenty  provinces  and  states,  from  twelve  language  areas,  and  represent  six  reli¬ 
gions.  Some  are  from  privileged  homes,  others  from  poor  villages;  some  have  been 
prepared  by  tutors,  others  in  mission  schools.  These  young  people,  so  different  in 
background,  are  learning  much  about  the  Christian  way  of  life  by  their  very  asso¬ 
ciation  together.  As  they  meet  in  the  classroom,  as  they  gather  informally  in  the 
common  rooms,  in  social  clubs,  on  the  tennis  courts,  or  as  they  work  side-by-side  in 
social  service  projects  in  the  city  and  nearby  villages,  they  are  experiencing  real 
democracy  and  are  discovering  life-values  which  they  will  always  remember. 

Horizons  are  widened  and  international  understandings  are  deepened  through 
acquaintance  with  the  many  distinguished  men  and  women  from  other  countries 
who  visit  the  college  every  year.  Contacts  such  as  these  are  important  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  those  who  will  influence  India’s  future. 

Whether  their  future  lies  in  the  professions,  in  scientific  research,  in  government, 
in  social  service,  in  church  work,  or  in  the  home,  graduates  of  Isabella  Thoburn 
College  are  equipped  with  sound  education  and  high  motive.  They  can  be  counted 
on  to  'give’’  what  they  have  “received  ”— in  fulfillment  of  their  college  motto. 


VELLORE,  SOUTH  INDIA 


The  story  of  vellore  Christian  medical  college  is  inspiring 

and  dramatic.  Begun  in  1902  as  a  small  dispensary  by  Dr.  Ida  Scudder,  its  far- 
visioned  founder,  within  a  few  years  it  had  acquired  a  small  hospital,  by  1918  had 
become  The  Women’s  Medical  College,  and  today  stands— a  great  medical  center, 
hospital,  and  college  in  South  India— comprising  surgical,  maternity,  gynecological 
pavilions;  a  children’s  hospital;  a  dispensary;  laboratories;  a  school  of  nursing;  and 
a  chapel,  administration  building  and  dormitories,  the  latter,  however,  sufficient  to 
accommodate  only  a  small  number  of  the  411  students. 

The  aim  of  this  great  institution  is  “the  development  of  a  Christian  medical  col¬ 
lege,  where  men  and  women  may  receive  an  education  of  the  highest  grade  in  the 
arts  and  service  of  medicine  and  nursing,  to  equip  them,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  for 
service  in  relief  of  suffering  and  in  the  promotion  of  health.’’ 

The  standing  of  any  college,  especially  a  medical  college,  is  determined  bv  the 
adequacy  of  its  equipment,  by  the  quality  of  its  teaching  staff  and  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  graduates. 

Vellore  Medical  College  ranks  high  in  all  three  respects.  Its  equipment,  though 
still  lacking  and  limited  at  many  points,  is  as  fine  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  India. 
The  staff  of  190  doctors  and  nurses  includes  outstanding  surgeons,  gynecologists, 
neurologists,  pediatricians,  experts  in  the  fields  of  internal  medicine,  radiology, 
pharmacology,  and  specialists  in  other  fields  included  in  the  training  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  Staff  members  come  from  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Germany,  Canada 
and  the  United  States;  the  great  majority,  however,  come  from  India  itself.  All  are 
intensely  human  persons  with  avocations  such  as  mountain  climbing,  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  sports;  all  are  devoted  Christians,  “men  and  women  who  are  as  experienced  in 
the  art  of  prayer  and  sharing  of  spiritual  gifts  as  in  the  application  of  surgery  and 
internal  medicine.” 

Such  are  the  leaders  under  whom  the  students  sit  in  classroom  and  laboratory, 
whom  they  assist  in  the  private  pavilions  and  wards  of  the  hospital,  at  wayside 
dispensaries  and  on  ambulance  calls  to  the  villages.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  education  and  experience  offered  to  students  at  Vellore, 


The  Medical  College 
buildings  in  their 
beautiful  valley 
setting. 
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Right— Eager  student  nurses 
in  the  classroom. 
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Lower  right— Student  nurse 
learning  to  give  injections. 


whether  it  be  the  scientific  and  technical  training  they 
receive  in  the  lecture  room,  laboratory  or  operation 
theater;  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  skills  as  they 
work  with  the  doctors  at  the  wayside  clinics;  or  the 
priceless  lessons  learned  in  the  art  of  human  kindness 
as  they  meet  and  win  the  confidence  of  the  simple 
village  people  who  flock  to  the  clinics  for  help. 

An  outstanding  influence  on  faculty  and  students 
alike  is  Dr.  Hilda  Lazarus,  one  of  India’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  women  doctors.  As  over-all  director,  she 
ably  and  tactfully  co-ordinates  and  harmonizes  the 
workings  of  the  medical  school  and  the  hospital,  and  by 
her  personality  and  spirit  sets  the  tone  and  standard 
for  the  entire  institution. 

Vellore  graduates  are  working  in  India,  Ceylon, 

Burma,  Africa,  Arabia— as  doctors,  technicians,  nurses,. 

pharmacists.  They  occupy  posts  of  responsibility  in  mission  and  government  hospi¬ 
tals  and  dispensaries.  Throughout  this  great  needy  section  of  the  world  they  are 
relieving  suffering  and  bringing  health  and  happiness  to  thousands  of  people. 
They  are  indeed  showing  themselves  to  be  worthy  followers  of  the  Great  Physician 
in  whose  spirit  they  work  untiringly. 

Like  most  medical  colleges  in  these  times  Vellore  has  grave  financial  problems. 
Demands  upon  its  facilities  increase,  so  do  running  expenses.  The  need  for  expan¬ 
sion  is  great— commensurate  with  the  vast  medical  needs  of  South  India.  It  is  a  fact 
hard  to  comprehend  in  America  that  any  country  can  have  but  one  doctor  to  everv 
7,000  persons  and  one  nurse  to  every  48,000  persons.  Yet  such  is  the  case  in  India. 
The  college  is  fortunate  in  having  the  endorsement  of  the  central  government  of 
India,  and  also  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  both  of  which  make  grants  to  specific 
departments.  Financial  support  comes  also  from  forty  Mission  Boards  of  three 
continents,  from  individual  gifts— and  from  the  substantial  sum  allocated  annually 
from  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  offering. 


The  Women’s  Christian  College 


MADRAS,  SOUTH  INDIA 

THE  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  OF  MADRAS,  now  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Madras,  was  founded  in  1915.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been 
truly  a  “union”  college,  for  twelve  Mission  Boards  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
join  in  its  support.  Its  history  is  one  of  high  academic  standards.  Its  curriculum  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  changing  needs  of  South  India,  consistently  taking  cognizance 
of  widening  opportunities  for  service  open  to  trained  leaders. 

The  college  has  a  fine  campus  of  eighteen  acres  on  which  are  splendid  modern 
buildings— among  them  dormitories,  an  exceptionally  well-equipped  science  build¬ 
ing,  and  a  chapel  which  has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  place  for  worship  in  all 
India.  A  new  dormitory  was  opened  last  year,  largely  the  gift  of  alumnae  of  the 
college,  but  there  is  still  need  for  more  facilities  both  in  the  form  of  buildings  and 
also  in  equipment. 

Pressure  for  admission  is  great,  but  as  the  college  desires  to  remain  principally  a 
residential  school  it  prefers  not  to  grow  too  large.  Last  year  the  enrollment  was  295 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  fifty  more  students  in  the  1951  academic  year. 

This  college  is  particularly  international  in  its  contacts.  Recent  reports  list  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  are  outstanding  social  service  workers,  educators, 
artists,  scientists.  The  latter  are  concerned  primarily  with  nutrition  and  public 
health.  The  college  program  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  lectures,  seminars  and 
demonstrations  conducted  by  these  distinguished  guests,  and  they,  in  turn,  are 
assisted  in  their  particular  area  of  research  through  contacts  which  the  college 
can  make  for  them. 

The  Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras  pioneered  in  the  work  of  nutrition, 
and  is  making  a  vital  contribution  to  the  life  of  India.  Famine  conditions  in  South 
India  continue;  malnutrition  is  a  prevalent  problem.  Remedies  for  this  are  con¬ 
stantly  sought  through  discovering  and  teaching  the  people  about  new  foods  and 
their  uses.  The  sweet  potato  and  tapioca  are  being  introduced,  but  the  people 
must  be  shown  how  to  use  these  foods  as  previously  they  were  shown  uses  for 
such  “relief”  foods  as  wheat,  corn  and  barley.  The 
student  is  making  a  significant  and  direct  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  India’s  millions  as  she  works  in  the 
laboratory  determining  food  values,  preparing  recipes, 
discovering  ways  of  cooking  the  new  foods  which 
will  be  possible  with  the  limited  and  in  most  cases 
primitive  facilities  available  in  village  homes.  The 
College’s  book  of  “Nutrition  Notes”  has  been  published 
by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  England,  in 
English  and  in  two  Indian  languages. 

The  curriculum  should  be  expanded  to  include  B.A. 
courses  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  also  graduate 


The  beautiful  chapel 
showing  colonnade. 


courses  in  certain  subjects,  but  this  is  not 
possible  financially  at  this  time. 

Although  the  student  body  comprises 
many  non-Christians,  there  seems  to  be 
a  growing  interest  in  the  special  diploma 
course  in  the  Scriptures  which  demands 
considerable  reading  and  study;  Sunday 
School  classes  are  held  in  surrounding 
villages,  and  during  the  Student  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement  week  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings,  conducted  in  the  Tamil  and  Telegu 
languages  by  groups  of  students,  were 
held  in  a  number  of  villages.  Recently 
the  college  was  hostess  to  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  Conference  of  Principals  of  South 
India  Christian  Colleges  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Christian 
Council’s  Central  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Religion 
and  Life  in  the  Christian  Colleges.  The 
College  has  a  sponsoring  interest  in 
Christa  Seva  Vidhyalaya,  a  training 
school  which  prepares  educated  Indian 
women  for  full-time  professional  service 
in  the  church.  Its  graduates  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  carry  on  programs  of  Religious 
Education  in  the  Indian  Christian 

..  Visitors  show  interest  in  the  class  in  food  analysis. 

community. 

Student  government  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  on  the  campus  and  work  on 

councils  and  committees  is  fine  preparation  for  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
community  which  many  students  will  assume  after  graduation.  Athletics  is  im¬ 
portant  among  extra-curricular  activities  and  students  continue  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  competitive  contests  with  other  colleges.  For  the  first  time  last  year 
the  college  sports  day  attracted  reporters  and  photographers  from  the  “Madras 
Mail’’  and  the  “Hindu”— a  reminder  that  college  life  in  India  is  not  unlike  college 
life  in  America! 

The  Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras,,  through  its  relationship  with  the 
government  and  the  consequent  large  demands  upon  it,  must  enlarge  its  physical 
equipment  in  order  that  more  young  people  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  fine 
training  it  offers.  It  must  at  the  same  time  safeguard  its  primary  objective  as  a 
Christian  institution.  This  can  be  better  accomplished  if  the  student  group  remains 
fairly  small  and  intimate.  To  move  forward  toward  the  realization  of  this  double 
purpose  is  the  desire  of  the  college.  It  is  especially  important,  therefore,  that 
church  women  in  America  continue  their  generous  support  and  thus  help  the 
college  to  meet  the  opportunities  and  fulfill  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  it. 


Mid-morning  lunch  at  the  nursery  school,  one 
of  the  social  service  projects  of  the  college. 


VEPERY,  MADRAS,  SOUTH  INDIA 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  TRAINING  COLLEGE  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Christian  teacher  training  college  for  women  in  India.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  educational  department  of  The  Women’s  Christian  College  of  Madras,  and  is 
itself,  now,  an  affiliate  of  the  University  of  Madras.  It  is  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
union  Christian  Colleges,  having  been  founded  in  1923. 

The  college  has  had  an  abnormally  rapid  growth.  This  has  been  due  not  only  to 
a  natural  increase  in  numbers,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  other 
institutions  have  been  amalgamated  with  St.  Christopher’s.  In  1927,  a  secondary 
training  class  for  girls  just  out  of  high  school,  and,  in  1935,  the  Bentinck  Girls  High 
School  which  had  been  in  existence  more  than  100  years,  became  part  of  the  larger 
college.  In  1944  cooperation  was  begun  with  three  other  training  colleges  in  the 
city  in  preparing  students  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree;  and  at  the  present 
time  plans  are  under  way  for  an  amalgamation  with  the  Vepery  Nursery  School 
and  Training  Center. 

This  unusual  expansion  has  created  great  “housing  problems”  for  the  college. 
Plans  made  in  1936  for  college  buildings  are  still  onlv  partially  realized.  However, 
a  full  program  goes  on  in  temporary  and  quite  inadequate  quarters. 

The  new  constitution  of  India  makes  primary  education  compulsory  and  requires 
the  provision  of  secondary  education  for  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  the  mentally 
able  children.  This  means  that  two  and  one-third  million  more  teachers  are  needed 
than  India  now  has;  ninety  percent  for  the  primary  schools  and  ten  percent  for  the 
secondary  schools.  St.  Christopher’s  hopes  to  supply  its  share. 

The  student  body  consists  of  two  groups:  about  fifty  college  graduates  who  come 
from  many  colleges  in  India;  and  twice  as  many  secondary  students  from  the  high 
schools.  They  are  Christian  and  non-Christian.  A  policy  of  the  college  is  that  all 
students  shall  share  a  common  life,  working  together  on  self-governing  committees, 
playing  together  on  college  teams,  and  living  in  groups  which  bring  together  the 
great  variety  of  “backgrounds”  represented  by  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  No 
practice  could  be  devised  that  would  better  break  down  barriers  or  build  more 
soundly  an  understanding  of  one  of  Christ’s  greatest  teachings— the  importance  and 
value  of  the  individual.  That  such  a  concept  must  be  the  basis  of  all  successful 


Left— Young  students  gain  inspiration  from 
worship  services.  On  the  chapel  steps. 

Below— Some  of  India's  future  teachers 
preparing  at  St.  Christopher's. 


teaching  is  recognized  at  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s  as  being  equally  important 
with  high  educational  standards 
and  modern  teaching  methods. 

A  large  part  of  teacher  training  is 
practice  teaching.  This  takes  place 
at  Bentinck  High  School,  adjacent 
to  the  college,  and  in  several  other 

schools  throughout  the  city.  The  teaching  staff  is  small  and  is  taxed  greatly,  for 
instructors  must  supervise  the  scattered  practice  units  as  well  as  lecture  and  teach 
on  the  campus.  If  the  college  is  to  meet  the  demands  and  opportunities  before  it  at 
the  present  time,  the  staff  should  be  augmented  by  specialists  in  several  fields. 

Nearly  all  the  students  help  underprivileged  women  and  children  in  some  way, 
working  in  hospitals  and  play  centers  in  the  neighborhood.  A  dream  of  the  college 
is  that  a  nursery  school  and  community  center  mav  be  established  near  the  college 
where  students  may  see  demonstrated  a  well  organized  piece  of  medical,  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  social  work  for  families  living  in  an  underprivileged 
neighborhood. 

The  college  has  other  dreams,  too:  it  hopes  to  enlarge  the  home  economics 
department  so  it  may  train  more  teachers  who  can  introduce  this  important  subject 
into  schools  for  girls  throughout  India;  it  hopes  to  extend  its  classes  in  appreciation 
of  the  native  arts;  and,  if  the  college  can  work  more  closely  with  the  Vepery  Nursing 
School  and  Training  Center,  as  is  now  contemplated,  it  will  realize  another  of  its 
hopes— to  teach  Indian  mothers  more  about  bringing  up  their  children  so  they  may 
be  trained  early  in  life  in  good  health  habits  and  also  may  learn  through  play  with 
other  children  the  give-and-take  between  persons  so  necessary  to  happy,  whole¬ 
some  community  living. 

The  influence  of  St.  Christopher’s  is  felt  throughout  India.  Graduates  are  teach¬ 
ing  in  colleges  and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  take  with  them  not  only 
the  skills  and  techniques  and  knowledge  acquired  during  their  years  at  the  college, 
but  also  a  spirit  of  selfless  service.  India’s  young  people  will  be  better  equipped 
for  life  because  of  St.  Christopher’s. 


TOKYO,  JAPAN 


THE  TOKYO  WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  was  founded  in  1918.  It 
was  a  co-operative  enterprise  shared  by  six  denominations  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  From  its  beginning  the  college  has  had  the  cooperation  of  able 
Japanese  educators,  all  devoted  Christians;  and  under  the  leadership  of  a  succession 
of  distinguished  presidents  it  has  become  an  outstanding  institution.  Enrollment  is 
approximately  1,200  and  is  kept  to  this  number  partly  because  of  the  limited  facili¬ 
ties  but  also  to  maintain  the  high  educational  standards  of  the  college. 

Dramatic  changes  have  taken  place  in  Japan,  especially  in  the  life  of  women. 
Their  new  status  of  equality  with  men  is  not  yet  fully  comprehended  and  women  are 
not  yet  certain  of  their  privileges  or  of  their  responsibilities  under  the  new  order. 
They  want  to  know  about  democracy  and  to  learn  how  to  take  leadership  in  apply¬ 
ing  democratic  processes.  They  sense  that  democracy  has  some  connection  with  the 
Christian  emphasis  on  the  sacredness  of  the  individual  and  what  has  come  to  be 
called  “human  rights,”  so  they  are  flocking  to  the  Christian  institutions  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  democracy  and  ways  of  practising  it  in  daily  life.  A  Christian  college 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  day-by-day  demonstration  of  the  Christian  way 
of  life. 

Pressure  for  admission  to  the  Tokyo  Woman’s  Christian  College  is  tremendous: 
recently  over  twenty-three  hundred  girls  from  high  schools  all  over  Japan  took 
entrance  examinations  although  there  were  places  for  only  five  hundred  new  stu¬ 
dents.  What  greater  evidence  could  there  be  of  the  need  for  this  college?  The  fact 
that  the  college  has  so  many  more  applicants  than  it  can  accommodate  means  that 
students  may  be  selected  with  extreme  care,  and  with  special  regard  for  their  ability 

and  qualities  of  leadership.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
one  reason  for  the  high  caliber  and  fine  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  graduates. 

The  twenty-five  acre  campus  located  in  a 
residential  section  of  the  city  is  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  Tokyo.  Most  of  the  war  damage 
has  been  repaired  and  the  buildings  restored  to 
something  of  their  pre-war  beauty.  Notable 
among  these  is  the  beautiful  Gothic  chapel 
and  the  spacious  auditorium  accommodating 
one  thousand  persons.  Funds  must  still  be 
found,  however,  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
the  heating  plant.  Its  new  dormitory  housing 
nearly  one  hundred  was  built  with  funds  raised 
in  Japan,  but  this  still  leaves  many  students 
without  proper  housing,  especially  those  who 
are  not  residents  of  Tokyo.  Other  buildings  are 
also  needed— a  student  hall  with  facilities  for 


■  Beautiful  Gothic  chapel 
in  its  garden  setting. 


recreation  and  religious  activities,  and  a  social  science  building  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  this  important  and  rapidly  growing  department. 

Besides  the  regular  four-year  liberal  arts  course,  the  college  has  a  separate  two- 
year  junior  college  with  a  more  definite  vocational  emphasis.  There  are  commercial 
courses  for  those  who  expect  to  go  into  business;  also  a  normal  course  in  physical 
education  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  high  schools. 

Student  life  here  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  on  any  college  campus— with  its  round 
of  social  events,  sports,  and  athletic  contests.  Religious  emphasis  is  strong,  and 
voluntary  Bible  classes,  the  student  YWCA,  morning  prayers  in  the  dormitories 
and  special  religious  services  particularly  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  extra-curricular  activities.  Campus  life  is  gay  and  happy  and  as  students 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of  Japan  mingle  in  study,  recreation  or  worship, 
they  experience  the  mutual  give-and-take  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  democratic 
living. 

Graduates  now  number  nearly  4,000.  They  have  entered  every  channel  of  service. 
Some  hold  government  posts,  some  are  in  Parliament,  others  are  members  of  munic¬ 
ipal  or  provincial  councils;  there  are  lawyers,  scientists,  journalists— all  helping  to 
mold  public  opinion,  all  passing  on  the  ideals  they  themselves  have  gained.  Many, 
on  government  missions  abroad  or  as  graduate  students  in  other  countries,  are 
helping  to  form  links  of  friendship  with  the  West.  Thus  this  college  is  a  center  of 
great  significance  as  Japan  takes 
its  place  among  the  democracies 
of  the  world. 

The  greatest  Christian  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  is  in  the  new 
Christian  homes  which  graduates 
are  establishing  throughout 
Japan.  Children  who  grow  up 
where  Christian  ideals  are  under¬ 
stood  and  practised,  where  they 
are  loved  and  treated  as  individu¬ 
als,  “advance  in  wisdom  and  stat¬ 
ure  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.”  Thus  a  new  generation  is 
being  made  ready,  many  of  whom 
are  destined  to  contribute  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  their  country’s  future. 

Wherever  they  are,  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Tokyo  Woman’s  Christian 
College  are  true  to  the  high  pur¬ 
pose  and  ideals  of  their  Alma 
Mater.  An  American  member  of 
the  faculty  has  expressed  this 
well:  “It  is  impressive  to  see  how 
the  ideals  and  values  held  by 
these  educated  Christian  women 
are  being  woven  into  the  very 
fabric  of  national  life .” 


Girls  preparing  to  teach  physical 
education  in  the  high  schools. 


CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES  IN  CHINA 


THESE  THREE  COLLEGES,  CHEELOO,  GINLING,  YENCHING,  have 
been  powerful  centers  of  Christian  education  for  many  generations.  Their 
graduates,  numbered  in  the  thousands,  include  educators,  doctors,  scientists,  profes¬ 
sionals  in  various  fields,  religious  workers,  social  workers,  homemakers— many  are 
internationally  known  and  honored.  Whether  their  college  was  Cheeloo,  Ginling, 
or  Yenching,  the  academic  training  received  was  as  fine  as  could  be  had  in  any 
country.  Christian  principles  were  emphasized  and  Christian  service  fostered  by 
all  three  equally.  Thus  their  graduates  are  doubly  equipped  having  had  a  sound 
education  and  having  been  imbued  with  Christian  purpose. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

A  curtain  has  now  fallen  separating  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China  from  their 
friends  in  the  West.  Communication  is  no  longer  possible.  However,  reports  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  start  of  the  last  academic  year  showed  that  they  were  then  carrying 
on  in  great  vitality: 

CHEELOO:  Classes  began  on  September  11,  1950  with  798  students,  the  larg¬ 
est  enrollment  in  Cheeloo  history 

GINLING:  Classes  began  on  September  11,  1950.  Final  enrollment  reached 

215,  35%  higher  than  in  the  spring 

YENCHING:  Classes  began  on  September  14,  1950.  Final  enrollment  reached 

1,200,  the  highest  in  Yenching  history. 

The  aim  of  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  higher 
education  under  Christian  auspices  for  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  China. 
This  aim  is  now  being  carried  out  under  Chinese  leadership  in  China  itself. 
New  ways  must  be  found  for  training  Christian  leaders  outside  of  China. 

The  United  Board  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China  has  faced  the  situation  and  is 
inaugurating  what  it  calls  “A  Project  Program  for  1951-52.”  Though  the  field  of 
endeavor  will  be  different,  the  task  remains  fundamentally  the  same. 

There  are  nearly  four  thousand  young  Chinese  students  attending  universities 
and  colleges  in  North  America,  and  many  others  who  have  completed  their  studies. 
A  great  many  of  these  are  graduates  of  the  China  Christian  Colleges.  There  are  also 
tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  youth,  not  on  the  mainland  of  China  but  scattered 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  for  these  young  people  that  the  program  of  pre- 


As  part  of  their  community 
welfare  work,  these  college 
students  help  check  the 
records  of  families  needing 
relief. 


paring  Christian  leaders  for  China  must  now  be  planned.  Some  need  scholarship 
assistance  to  help  them  acquire,  or  complete,  their  college  work;  others  need  out¬ 
lets  for  their  talents  and  ways  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families;  all  need 
the  warmth  of  Christian  friendship  and  understanding,  and  constructive  assistance 
in  solving  their  personal  problems  and  making  difficult  adjustments  which  the 
present  situation  makes  necessary. 

The  Project  Program  of  the  United  Board  will  undertake  to: 

•  provide  fellowships  for  further  training  for  outstanding  students  so  they  may 
complete  their  studies,  thus  preparing  potential  leaders  for  the  China  Christian 
Colleges  in  the  future 

•  minister  to  spiritual  needs  through  a  program  of  hospitality  to  Chinese  students, 
so  they  may  come  to  feel  more  at  home  in  the  Christian  communities  and  churches 
of  America 

•  provide  scholarships  for  Chinese  students  outside  of  China,  especially  those  who 
show  promise  of  Christian  leadership 

•  lend  outstanding  Christian  Chinese  faculty  members  from  the  China  Colleges  to 
institutions  in  other  countries,  thus  aiding  sister  colleges,  contributing  to  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  able  men  and  women  for 
future  service  in  China 

•  give  non-recurring  grants,  for  specific  purposes,  to  other  Christian  Colleges  which 
meet  the  needs  of  Chinese  students. 

Thus  new  horizons  are  discovered  and  challenging  opportunities  are  envisioned 
for  training  Christian  leaders  for  China.  They  will  be  brought  to  reality  through  the 
continued  prayerful  support  and  financial  contribution  of  those  who  care  about 
Christianity  for  China. 


■  College  students  teaching 
a  group  of  rural  women 
to  write. 


Tut:  World  Day  of  Prayer  bears  fruit , 
not  only  as  it  enriches  and  deepens  the 
spiritual  lives  of  those  who  participate  in 
its  observance,  but  also  as  it  shares  in  the 
training  of  Christian  women  of  the  Orient 
whose  influence  for  good  will  profoundly 
affect  future  generations. 
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